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order of the paradigms. I for one, should omit the 
Anabasis of Xenophon altogether, whatever the injury 
to existent text-books and current royalties. Certain 
easier passages from Plato should be included; some of 
the more significant myths, with the difficulties removed 
or glossed; perhaps one or two of the shorter, less 
abstruse dialogues, with an argument at the beginning 
of each, and occasional summaries, in English. As in 
the Latin Reader, narrative portions of the Bible should 
come near the beginning, with occasional rewriting or 
rewording of the Old Testament in the Septuagint and 
of the New Testament. Here, again, the apocryphal 
accounts of the childhood of Christ might be used to 
great advantage. And as some of the simpler Latin 
hymns might be included in the Latin Reader, so, per- 
haps, certain of the simpler Greek hymns here. And 
again there should be a full Greek and English glossary. 

Do the proposals you have heard seem unduly novel? 
Since writing them down, I have discovered, or redis- 
covered, a paper by Andrew Lang, on Homer and the 
Study of Greek, that I wish I might have quoted in full, 
since it sustains with force and skill the main positions 
I have just been upholding. Let me give novelty to 
this occasion by reading a few brief passages from one 
who did much to vivify our times through the vital 
things of the past. To what he says of grammar you 
will hear an echo from within. And what he says of 
Homer is mostly applicable to Plato as well. I quote: 

At present boys are introduced to the language of the 
Muses by pedantically written grammars, full of the 
queerest and most and metaphysical and philological 
verbiage. The very English in which these deplorable 
books are composed may be scientific, may be compre- 
hensible by and useful to philologists, but is utterly 
heartbreaking to boys. . . . The grammar, to 
them, is a mere buzz in a chaos of nonsense. . . . 
When they struggle so far as to be allowed to try to read 
a piece of Greek prose, they are only like the Marchio- 
ness in her experience of beer; she once had a sip of it. 
Ten lines of Xenophon, narrating how he marched so 
many parasangs and took breakfast, do not amount to 
more than a very unrefreshing sip of Greek. . . . 
The boys straggle along with Xenophon, knowing not 
whence or whither. . . . One by one they fall out 
of the ranks; they mutiny against Xenophon; they 
murmur against that commander; they desert his flag. 
They determine that anything is better than Greek, 
that nothing can be worse than Greek, and they move 
the tender hearts of their parents. . . . Up to a 
certain age my experiences at school were precisely 
those which I have described. Our grammar was not so 
philological, abstruse, and arid as the instruments of 
torture employed at present. But I hated Greek with 
a deadly and sickening hatred; I hated it like a bully 
and a thief of time. . . . Then we began to read 
Homer; and from the very first words, in which the 
Muse is asked to sing the wrath of Achilles, Peleus' son, 
my mind was altered, and I was the devoted friend of 
Greek. Here was something worth reading about; 
here one knew where one was; here was the music of 
words, here were poetry, pleasure, and life. We for- 
tunately had a teacher (Dr. Hodson) who was not wildly 
enthusiastic about grammar. He would set us long 
pieces of the Iliad or Odyssey to learn, and, when the 
day's task was done, would make us read on adventuring 
ourselves in 'the unseen', and construing as gallantly 



as we might, without grammar or dictionary. On the 
following day we surveyed more carefully the ground 
we had pioneered or skirmished over, and then advanced 
again. Thus, to change the metaphor, we took Homer 
in large draughts, not in sips: in sips no epic can be 
enjoyed. . . . The result was not the making of 
many accurate scholars, though a few were made; 
others got nothing better than enjoyment in their work, 
and the firm belief, opposed to that of most schoolboys, 
that the ancients did not write nonsense. . . . 
Judging from this example I venture very humbly to 
think that any one who, even at the age of Cato, wants 
to learn Greek, should begin where Greek literature, 
where all profane literature begins — with Homer him- 
self. It was thus, not with grammars in vacuo, that the 
great scholars of the Renaissance began. It was thus 
that Ascham and Rabelais began, by jumping into 
Greek and splashing about till they learned to swim. 

This stimulating author then proceeds to explain his 
method for actual beginners in Homer; but since his 
method is in keeping with the one we have in mind for 
our projected books in Greek and Latin, we need not 
enlarge upon the topic here. It will be seen that in 
both volumes one main principle is the governing con- 
ception, namely this: the business of education is the 
transmission of ideas. Language is primarily to be 
regarded as a means of communication, and not as an 
end in itself. 

Finally, we teachers of things new and old will do well 
to bear in mind that we are in a world where reality is 
permanent, and its appearance constantly changing. 
We must therefore be inflexible where reality is con- 
cerned, and flexible when change becomes necessary; 
for we may properly regard ourselves as co-workers with 
One who saith: 'Behold, I make all things new". 
Cornell University. Lane COOPER. 
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Musa Americana, Second Series. Home Songs in Latin 

Set to Popular Melodies. With English Text. 

By Anthony F. Geyser, S. J. Chicago: Loyola 

University Press (1919). Pp. 47. 

The First Series of Father Geyser's Musa Americana, 

containing a collection of patriotic songs in Latin, was 

reviewed in The Classical Weekly 12. 183-184. The 

present series includes lyrics on a variety of subjects: 

The Last Rose of Summer, Rocked in the Cradle of the 

Deep, Home Sweet Home, The Harp That Once 

Through Tara's Halls, Sweet and Low, Oft in the Stilly 

Night, The Old Oaken Bucket, To a Robin, Erin! The 

Tear and the Smile in Thine Eyes, Baby Mine, The 

Meeting of the Waters, Anchored, Massa's in de Cold 

Ground, Lead, Kindly Light, The Four Seasons (four 

original poems), and two Campion College songs. 

The author realizes (4) the difficulties that 

. . . arise from the vast differences of idiom, from 
the limitations of Latin poetic diction, and, last but not 
least, from the severe restrictions imposed upon the 

3 Since this paper is to be reprinted as a pamphlet, it has been set 
in details of types, punctuation, etc., not according to the style 
sheet' of The Classical Wkkkly, but according to the preferences 
of the author. c. K. 
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translator by the rhyme and the rhythm of the originals, 
which he chooses to reproduce in his Latin songs. . . . 
The words and phrases which the writer has seen 
fit to employ are, in general, those found in approved 
Latin authors, especially in the poets of the Golden and 
Silver Ages. 

Naturally, the Latin poetry which is written on this 
theory will have peculiarities that will affect critics of 
different tastes in different ways. Accentual rhyming 
Latin verse seems to have arisen in the Church hymns 
of the fourth century, and associated with it are a dis- 
tinct manner and diction. Again, English is wordy, 
abounding in monosyllables, and often loose or vague in 
syntax: Latin, on the other hand, is concise, poly- 
syllabic, logical and precise. Latin poets use few 
monosyllables. For example, Horace has 152 mono- 
syllables in the 184 verses of six odes examined; Pru- 
dentius has 217 in 317 verses; Hilarius, 64 in 116; 
Ambrosius, 150 in 266; but Father Geyser has 623 in 
487 verses. In Sweet and Low (16 verses) he uses 24, 
with 9 verses ending in a monosyllable : In the original, 
all the verses end in a monosyllable. One reason for 
this excessive use of the Latin monosyllable may be 
that, as Latin words are not accented on the ultima, 
accentual iambic rhythms cannot easily be written 
without them. Nevertheless, one of the most pleasing 
songs in the collection is Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep, written in iambic dimeter. Instinctively the 
translator has used in several couplets quantitative 
rhythm in addition to the accentual: 

In aequoris cunabulis 
Quiesco, motus undulis; 



Is me vocantem protegit. 
Qui passerem non neglegit. 

In a brief review it is impossible to appraise the merits 
of the several versions; some are much better than 
others, as might truly be said of the originals ! 'Popular 
home songs' usually make up in sentiment for their 
meagerness and tenuity of thought. John Howard 
Payne, in Home Sweet Home, plays on a theme that 
makes universal appeal, yet he voices it in a spirit 
quite different from that of Catullus, who, thinking of 
Sirmio after his absence in Bithynia, cries: quam te 
libenter quamque laetus inviso! Contrast Father 
Geyser's verses: 

Quid est, o, quid est, 
Tarn dulce quam tu, 
Dulcis domus, quam tu? 

This is not a fair specimen of these versions, which are 
best when least literally translated. Among the best 
might be classed Massa's in de Cold Ground (Nigritarum 
Naenia), which strikes a very novel note, yet is in a 
way marred by the irregularities of rhythm imposed by 
the original; others are Ad Merulam and Due, mitis 
Lux. 

A number of points might be singled out for criticism. 
Sometimes the English thought has not been quite 
understood. Thus, e. g. In ocean cave, still safe with 
Thee, The germ of immortality, is rendered by Nam 
maris forent flumina Aeternae vitae semina. In Sweet 



and Low, verse 7, Blow him again to me, should not be 
rendered by Sponsum hue fla ad me. Flare may take a 
cognate accusative, but, unless sponsum were conceived 
as a spirit, as it is not, refer would be better Latin. In 
the version of The Old Oaken Bucket, verse 26 is 
translated by Quot lacrimas fundo oculo rubeo; rubente 
oculo would be better Latin. Rubeus is rare, and is, I 
think, used of 'roan' cattle, like robus in Juvenal 8.155. 
The second stanza of Home Sweet Home (Dulcis Domus 
Mea) may not be ambiguous in the Latin, but lunula is 
generally used not of the moon but of a bit of jewelry 
or of the buckle on the senators' shoe. 

Great art is needed in handling the heavy, intractable, 
and often unpoetical Latin finite verb. In a version of 
a poem by Thomas Moore I note five Latin pluperfects 
in seven verses! It requires great art to use the modes 
logically after dum, cum, and other particles, without 
destroying rhythm and poetic color. The English of 
Moore's melodious The Harp that Once Through 
Tara's Halls has its difficulties, but the Latin version 
offers others: 

En lyra, Tarae Regiam 

Quae sparsit carmine, 
In Tarae pendet atriis 

Orbata flamine. 

In the Dies Irae we have tuba mirum spargens sonum, 
but regiam spargere carmine is a bold figure. Orbata 
flamine suggests not the loss of a soul but 'removal from 
the blast'. Tara's harp was not an Aeolian harp. 
Father Geyser has elsewhere, in his first volume, used 
flamen as a synonym for anima ,'soul', whereas properly 
it is a synonym for anima = ventus. Prudentius, 
Peristeph. 3.169 (ed. Dressel), uses flatus in the sense of 
'soul'. In the second stanza there is a chance for 
ambiguity, in these verses: 

Nee Dux nee Virgo Nobilis 

Hac lyra pangitur; 
Ruinam plangit cithara, 

Quae noctu frangitur. . . . 

I recall no instance of the passive pangitur used with a 
personal subject to denote the burden of the song; on 
the other hand with dux and virgo the common meaning 
'betroth' is almost inevitable, although with ruinam 
and frangitur the common idiom clavum pangere sug- 
gests itself. In other words, without the English the 
Latin verses fail to give a clear and coherent meaning. 
Criticisms such as these are offered in the spirit of 
helpfulness, for Father Geyser possesses a poetic gift 
which not even the trammels of popular melodies can 
repress. Moreover he proposes a 
Third Series of the Musa Americana < which > will con- 
tain Latin odes written in the classical metres of Catul- 
lus, Horace, Ovid and other Latin poets of recognized 
authority. 

The forthcoming volume will be judged by familiar, 
traditional standards, whereas criticism of the present 
versions is limited by the avowed plan and purpose of 
the collection. 

Union College GEORGE DWIGHT KELLOGG. 

Schenectady, New YorK. 



